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ONLY A LETTER. 


(Introductory Verses-) 
‘‘Only a letter; yet when it came 
I knew the hand that had written my name, 
And my cheek flushed red and my eyes felt dim 
For I knew in my heart it had come from him ; 
When she came by in her satin dress, 
In the pride of her utter heartlessness ; 
She seized my letter and went far away 
—Her laugh is like silver bells you say ! 
Well-a-day! well-a-day ! 
Memory will not pass away. 


, T never knew what he might have said, 

I never shall know till I am dead; 

$ He was far away and I knew not where, 
She never would tell me, for all my prayer. 

4 How should he care for such as I 

\ When she with her dazzling smile was by? 

3 That smile like the will-o’the-wisp that shone 

~ 





} To lure her hapless victims on— 
Well-a-day! well-a-day } 
Be it mine to forgive and pray.” 
A. M. B. 


it in a poem; I did soin these verses, but I have often been asked for a further 
explanation, and I now give the whole story as it has gradually unfolded itself to 
my mind, 


A photograph was once sent me by a friend with a request that I would interpret 
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) ONLY A LETTER. : 


A tea-rrentc had just taken place; that institution dear to the 
hearts of children, and dear, for their sweet sakes, to all child-lovers, 
What matter though our tea be cold, our limbs cramped with sitting 
on the ground, and our features a prey to midges?—still a picnic és 
a picnic! 

And this was a picnic indeed. It took place in the midst of a 
great wood in the North, where pines and Scotch firs made black 
shadows among the lighter foliage, and the early red and gold of 
Autumn began to touch the brilliant green with gilt edges, like an 
illuminated missal. 

It was the birthday of one of the children of the large old house 
that stood near, and the process of lighting the fire and boiling the 
kettle, with the other important preparations of the meal, had been 
gone through with that conscientious earnestness with which Child- 
hood often invests even the smallest matters. The tea had been 
poured out and drank; the toast and bread and butter eaten, and 
now all the party had started off for a long ramble ; all, that is 
except two. 

These were, first Mrs, Fanshawe, the eldest daughter of the house, 
who was married and come home on a visit; and who, having 
rather tired herself with helping her younger brothers and sisters 
in their preparations, did not feel inclined for active exertions; but 
preferred sitting in the shade; and secondly, Miss Wilson, the 
Governess, who had long been a favourite member of the home- 
circle and was especially devoted to this, her first, and perhaps 
her dearest pupil. 

“Do stay with me, Bienfaisante,’ said little Mrs, Fanshawe, 
sitting herself on the old trunk of one tree, with her back against 
another: “ Do stay with me; the children have got plenty of people 
with them for ‘the present.” 

(* Bienfaisante ” was an old familiar name taken from one of 
Madame de Genlis’ Fairy plays, and bestowed upon Miss Wilson 
in schoolroom days by her loving pupils, and it sounded prettier than 
ever from the lips of her grown up and finished handiwork, now 
siniling in the reflected glory of matron-hood, if there be such a 
word.) 

“ But what is that?’ she continued, pointing to something white 
that lay on the grass at her feet; “nay, never mind, it is only 
a letter.” : 

“Only a letter?” repeated Miss Wilson, taking it up; “ yes it is 
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ONLY A LETTER. 3 


only a letter—one of little Ada’s birthday notes I see—I will take 
care of it for her.” 


“Probably she sets great store by it,” said Mrs. Fanshawe; 
“‘T remember how valuable letters were in one’s childhood.” 

“ Don’t you think they are valuable still?” asked her friend. 

‘“ Well, yes; sometimes certainly—But one cares less and less 
about letters in general, I find.” 

Miss Wilson smiled; “ Ah! now you have your own home circle 
and your own interests round you, I daresay the news from the 
outer world seems less important. But oh dear!’ she said with 
a sigh: ‘I have seen a life’s happiness cut short and ruined by 
those three words, literally acted upon—only a letter.” 

‘¢ Have you really ?—do tell me—is it a story you never told me 
before ?” 

“Well, yes—it is hardly a schoolroom story, but I will tell it 
you now if you like; probably you would prefer it to one of the 
old sort I used to tell you—shall I really begin ?” 

“ Ah! yes, Bienfaisante, please do”—and the beautiful eyes 
danced almost as they had done at the prospect of a Fairy tale not 
so many years before—“ Do tell me this story—but indeed I 
should like one of the old sort still, quite as much as ever I think, 
only I want now to hear the one that you have in your head—and 
I shall rest socomfortably with my head against this tree behind me ; 
do begin, dear Bienfaisante,’”’ 

“Well then—some time ago a young girl left school and went to 
live with an Uncle and Aunt. The Uncle—he was her own 
Uncle—was an elderly man and a fine old soldier, and he had 
married a lady much younger than himscif who was extremely 
beautiful—she was very tall with an exquisitely shaped head and 
long neck; brilliant complexion, jet black hair, and large flashing 
black eyes—she also had a particularly pretty mouth and smile, 
with red lips and very white teeth; and there was a light ringing 
sound in her laugh, which was considered one of her greatest 
attractions.” 

“I know J shall hate her,” remarked Mrs. Fanshawe to herself 
in a very low voice— 

‘She was not a person to be hated by any means—she was excel- 
lent in many respects, and I believe she thought herself right even 
in doing some things that were certainly doubtful. She was a 


woman generally held up as a perfect model, and nothing would 
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have surprised her more than to hear that she could have done 
anything wrong.” 

“Well, what was the girl like ?” 

“Oh! she was rather insignificant—no one would have noticed 
her when her Aunt, Lady Carteret, was by—she was small and 
pale and rather sad-looking, except when she was amused; and 
this was not wonderful, for she had been separated from her parents 
and kept at school ever since she was six years old. Her parents 
were in India and had both died there, leaving no other children ; 
this was why Sir George Carteret insisted upon having her to 
his house when she was eighteen, to ‘give her a chance,’ as he 
said, for a year or two. . 

“Tt must have been a great bore for Lady Carteret; and the more 
so as I suppose it was the only time her husband ever contradicted 
her. He had been deeply attached to his dead sister, and made a 
great point of doing something for her daughter, as soon as she 
was grown up. When she arrived, he took a fancy to her, and 
liked to have her with him and see her pleasure in all the novelties 
of her life. He was perhaps ill-judged in thrusting her too much 
upon his wife’s time and attention; Lady Carteret had been the only 
person in the house to be thought of before, and she naturally did 
not like this new star in her horizon, though it was one of very 
small magnitude. 

“¢ The girl will be thoroughly spoilt ;? she was once heard to 
say to a particular friend of her’s—‘her Uncle is foolish about 
her, and I must keep her in her place.’ 

“This was said in a pathetic way as showing how unwilling the 
speaker was to accept the rdle of authority, 

“ Bertha was not slow to find out that her Aunt did not like her. 
It pained and.depressed her, for she had a great admiration for 
her beauty and brilliance, and was disposed to give her a large 
share of that romantic devotion, which a young girl will now 
and then bestow on*a woman older than herself. She tried hard to 
please her, and took great pains to find out those faults in herself 
which made her unworthy of Lady Carteret’s affection; never 
doubting for a moment that it was her own fault. She had too 
much reticence to speak of this to anyone; so she kept it to her- 
self, and got into the habit of watching, almost painfully, each 
turn of her Aunt’s countenance, each intonation of her voice, that 
might give her a clue.” , 
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“ But how did the woman show her dislike?” asked little Mrs. 
Fanshawe, who had made up her mind very strongly as to 
which side she was going to take in the story; ‘did she scold 
Bertha ?” 

‘Oh! dear no; Lady Carteret never scolded; she never did 
anything the least unbecoming, and it is very hard for me to 
tell you how she kept Bertha down. I believe it was by steadily 
ignoring her; by treating her opinions with silent contempt, and 
never giving her a chance of showing what she was, or what she 
could do. Bertha was highly educated, but she was shy and 
nervous; and Lady Carteret had an inexplicable power of chilling 
her, and making her more shy and nervous than ever, so that 
she looked almost deficient at times, and felt quite so. 

“In spite of this, however, I must tell you poor Bertha actually 
had an Admirer; he was a very rich Banker who took a fancy to 
her soon after she came to the house; and who also looked on 
Sir George and Lady Carteret as fashionable acquaintances with 
whom he should like to be connected. His attentions to Bertha 
were encouraged by her Aunt, wha changed her usual practice when 
he was by, and let Bertha do herself justice, as far as her 
habitual repression and humility would allow. Sir George one 
day remarked in the girl’s hearing, ‘ It is easy to see who Bertha 
is most at home with of the people who come here’—and Lady 
Carteret smiled sweetly and said ‘ Poor child !’ 

“ But Bertha herself could not bear this man, and grew cold 
with fear and annoyance when this idea was first suggested to 
her. Moreover she knew quite well who she really did like; it 
was a young Guardsman who often came to the house, and whom 
she felt as if she had known long and intimately, though in re- 
ality their acquaintance had only lasted a few weeks, and had 
gone on under disadvantages; for Lady Carteret always talked to 
him herself whenever he came. It would not have answered her 
purpose at all for Bertha to marry him; hehad only a moderate 
fortune and would have to leave the Guards if he married, and 
live quietly somewhere, unless he married money. It would be 
a bad thing for Bertha, a wretched thing, and inflict a family of 
poor relations on them; besides she would lose her best dining- 
out man. No; Bertha must marry Mr. Goldwin, the rich banker, 
and that would be good and useful in every way. She would 
not have any nonsense, and Bertha must not fancy she was 
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Captain De Lancy’s attraction to the house—a young gir! indeed, 
like her, pretend to pick and choose among different admirers, in 
her, Lady Carteret’s presence! (Many married women, in the 
present day, look on young ladies as a kind of poachers; in no 
way entitled to consideration, till they have the marriage licence. )” 

“ Bienfaisante! don’t be spiteful,” put in Mrs. Fanshawe slyly, 
and with a little attempt at a pinch; that was, however, much 
more ef a tender clasp than anything else. 

“My dear, the cap does not fit yow in the very least, so don’t 
attempt to put it on. Let me go on with my story.” 

“ One evening it happened that Lady Carteret was going out. It 
was by no means her general habit to take Bertha about with her, 
especially in London; she was therefore prepared to spend the time 
alone till she went to bed—and it chanced that Sir George had gone 
to a Regimental dinner, and was to join his wife afterwards. It had 
been an uncomfortable afternoon, for Captain de Lancy had called, 
and had been particularly charming for the few minutes they were 
alone together before her Aunt came in. He had begun saying 
something about being glad to find her at home, and about ‘trust- 
ing to Lady Carteret’s kindness, if only’ . and then the door 
had opened and Mr. Goldwin had been announced, and at the same 
moment Lady Carteret had come in at the other door and received 
him with a sort of confidential empressement—after which she had 
carried off Captain de Lancy to look at the conservatory. 

«‘ Then followed what Bertha could not bear to think of ; Mr. Gold- 
win had actually made her an offer. She had no idea it was coming 
to that! and was horror-struck. Ofcourse she refused him absolutely 
and directly; but he then grew very angry and told her, in so many 
words, that she was behaving very ill. Why had not she told her 
Aunt that she did not care for him? He had especially sounded 
Lady Carteret on the subjectand had received the most pointed 
encouragement. — 

«¢T did tell her—I have told her, again and again’ was all poor 
little Bertha could say ; for she was crying bitterly ; the whole thing 
was so alarming and dreadful to her. 

“Mr. Goldwin only made an incredulous bow and said, ‘ Well, it 
lies between you and your Aunt—I can only guess which of you is 
most likely to have told me the truth.’ And so, without another 
word, he departed, very much mortified, so much so, indeed, that he 
forgot whatever he had learnt as to behaving like a Gentleman ; 
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but I do not wish to be hard on him, poor man, for between them he 
had certainly been ill-used. 

‘“ Bertha remained feeling bitterly annoyed; her ignorance of life 
made her always uncertain whether she might not have done wrong, 
and the doubt was very painful; then, too, she could not suppress a 
keen indignation against her Aunt, though she had tried hard to 
argue herself out of it. She longed to go upstairs and seek the 
relief of a ‘good cry,’ but it was impossible to doso while there 
remained a chance of seeing Captain de Lancy again and hearing 
the end of his interrupted speech. She waited some time in the hope 
of this, but she waited in vain; Lady Carteret had somehow muan- 
aged to wish him good-bye and get him away by another door, and 
she then entered the room alone. 

““¢ Where is Mr. Goldwin?’ she asked. 

‘¢¢ He is gone’ was the answer ; ‘ Is Captain de Lancy gone too ?” 

““« Yes,’ said Lady Carteret shortly ; she looked hard at Bertha and 
then said, with a scornful laugh, ‘You should not show your 
feelings so easily—It is not womanly—Captaiu de Lancy only laughs 
at you—Anybody can see with half an eye how the case stands and 
I will not allow it—you shall not make a fool of yourself while you 
are with me. So saying, and without another word, Lady Carteret 
swept from the room leaving the girl covered with an agony of shame 
and confusion. Could it be true? she thought— had she been 
unwomanly ?’—at least she had never meant it; but alas! in this 
world intention often goes for very little. Soon, however, she felt that 
it could not be true that he ‘ laughed’ at her; he was far too chival- 
rous, too refined, to do that even if she had been foolish ; but oh! how 
careful, how guarded she would be next time she met him—and so 
she went to her own room to try and recover herself. 

‘‘ Sometime after, when it was getting late, she went down to the 
boudoir where she was accustomed to spend her solitary time ; it was 
a chilly evening early in May, and there wasa fire, so she sat down 
to enjoy its warmth. 

“ Presently a servant brought her a note; she took it mechanically, 
but in a moment her cheeks flushed and her whole face lighted up, 
for she knew the handwriting; she had often seen such notes come 
for Lady Carteret, and she herself had some poetry written out in it, 
and cherished in secret. I need hardly say it was from Captain de 
Lancy, with his well known monogram on the seal. She tore it open ; 
when suddenly her hand was seized and held firmly by one stronger, 
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firmer than her own, with an almost masculine grasp, though it was 
but the hand of a woman: and behind her, tall and stately in her 
rich attire, with diamonds flashing in her black hair, and coils of satin 
around her, while her white teeth and red lips smiled in triumph— 
stood Lady Carteret. 

““¢ What have you got there ‘Bertha? she said very quietly ; but 
with a mocking ring in her voice and low laugh. 

“Only a letter,’ said the girl, trying in vain to wrench her hand 
away. 

“* Only a letter!’ came the mocking echo—and, without another 
word, the letter was wrung from her grasp, carried under the lamp 
by Lady Carteret, opened and read, and then torn to shreds and 
dropped into the hottest part of the fire. In vain Bertha clung round 
her Aunt and tried to stop her; she had no power even to check one 
movement, and the precious letter was reduced to a little black powder. 

“Lady Carteret turned away—‘I told you,’ she said coldly, ¢ that 
I would have no more of this nonsense. Don’t cry, you foolish 
child; it is only a letter / but it might have got you intoa scrape. I 
shall take care you have no more from this quarter—Good Night. 
And she left the room and went to her party. 

“ Bertha remained for some hours in a state of mindeshe had never 
even imagined before, conscious only of burning anger and powerless 
indignation ; like a poor little bird vainly beating its wings against the 
bars of the cage and hurting nothing but itself. It was some time 
before she could think what to do next—there was no knowing what 
the letter contained, but she might write to Captain de Lancy and say 
that a note had come to her, and had been destroyed before she had 
had time to read it—and that she begged he would let her know if 
it was of any importance. Something of that kind she would say— 
anything, so that she only let him know the loss of the letter, without 
making it of too much consequence. She actually sat down and took 
up a pen with this intention ; then she remembered that she had not 
the most remote idea of his direction! Some Club she supposed, but 
she was too ignorant to form any definite idea. No; she must 
wait till the next morning and then do (what had once or twice 
occurred to her as a desperate recourse) confide in her Uncle. She 
could not consider Lady Carteret’s comfort any more; she would 
tell Sir George everything—or at least the fact that a letter had 
come and had been destroyed, enough to induce him to help her in 
some way or the other. : 
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“¢ Having arrived at this determination she rose wearily and looked 
at the clock; it was just two in the morning. ‘ They will be 
coming home soon,’ she thought, ‘and I cannot meet her again 
to night.’ She turned to go to her own room, when suddenly 
there pealed through the house the ringing of the door-bell, she 
was hastening upstairs, but an unusual sound arrested her ; one 
or two men’s voices were heard, it was not like a return from a 
ball—heavy feet began slowly to mount up; she paused and held 
her breath and looked over the banisters. Two or three men, whom 
she did not know, were carrying what looked like the dead body 
of her Uncle. He had been seized with a sudden illness at his Club, 
and after some delay his medical adviser had been brought and had 
taken him home, with the help of two of his friends, one of whom 
had now gone to summon Lady Carteret. 

“She presently arrived, still radiant in her satin and diamonds, to 
find Bertha, horror-struck, keeping watch by Sir George. He 
never spoke again, and those two women, with a world of wrong 
and anger silent between them, sat and waited together till life 
was extinct. 

“Then Lady Carteret, without a word, rose and went to her own 
apartment, and till the day of the funeral Bertha did not see 
her egain. 

“Soon after that day she sent for her, and told her that she was 
going away to her own relations. ‘I suppose,’ she said ¢ that 
you have a home in store for you, for I must now speak plainly. I 
know that Mr. Goldwin means to propose to you; he cannot well 
do so now, but he has said quite enough to me to make it all easy, 
and I shall let him know that he may write to you.’ 

“ Bertha stood transfixed. ‘It is impossible,’ she said; ‘I can- 
not marry Mr. Goldwin, I dislike him particularly.’ 

«<¢ Nonsense—I cannot listen to this sort of thing. Do you know 
that you are penniless? and that I can do nothing more for you? 
You need not think of Captain de Lancy ’—she continued with 
a slight sneer (though she would not laugh at present)—‘I have 
just seen in the paper that he has exchanged into a Regiment on 
Foreign service and has gone abroad. Here is the paper; you 
can read it yourself.’ 

“«¢ Gone—really gone,’ repeated Bertha—and bursting into tears 
she threw herself at Lady Carteret’s feet and said—* Oh! do not 
be so cruel—tell me, do tell me, what he said in that note.’ 
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‘¢«T shall tell you nothing—I remember nothing about it. It 
is most heartless of you to speak of such things to me now, 
Bertha,’ and the widow put her handkerchief to her eyes. 

““¢T am very sorry—but oh I must know—was it? did he say 
anything?......” 

“« It wasno proposal, if you mean that,’ said Lady Carteret 
sternly. ‘How should I remember such nonsense? and it does not 
matter now—you have only to marry Mr. Goldwin.’ 

““¢ Mr. Goldwin,’ said Bertha in anger—* Thank Heaven, that is 
impossible—He proposed to me and I refused him positively, the 
very morning before that letter came.’ 

«¢ You did not,’ said Lady Carteret starting up—‘ mad, ungrate- 
ful girl—you did not really refuse him ? 

‘*¢T did indeed.’ 

‘“‘For all reply Lady Carteret rang thebell, and telling Bertha 
she was too busy to attend to her now, dismissed her, just as her 
maid came in. 


“Bertha afterwards enquired of the servants whether anything 
had been heard of Captain de Lancy since his last visit; and 
found that he had called again late the same evening to ask if 


there was any answer to the note he had sent. 

«<¢ And I gave him the message, Ma’am,’ said the Butler. 

«¢ “What message ?* she asked. 

“ «The message her Ladyship gave me ma’am, as she stepped 
into the carriage to go out—only that there was no answer to 
his note. The Captain turned away and seemed very much put- 
out; but he called again afterwards to enquire for you and my 
Lady, and left two cards—Here they are, ma’am.’ 

*‘She took them, and saw the printed words ¢ Guards’ Club” 
scratched out and ‘*P.P.C.” written above. 

“The next morning a note was brought to her from Lady 
Carteret containing a hasty farewell, and merely saying that she 
had left London, finding it best to set off at once to her sister’s 
house in the country, and that from there she would probably go 
abroad. She enclosed a £20 note for Bertha; which the latter 
instantly gave in charge to the Butler to be returned, going her 
self to her former school mistress where she remained till she 
obtained a situation as Governess.” 

“Ts that all ?” exclaimed Mrs. Fanshawe. “ Oh! Bienfaisante, did 
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Bertha never see Captain de Lancy again? never know what he 
had written to her? and was it really not a proposal ?” 

“ She never knew any more; but remembering that Lady Car- 
teret, when she denied the fact of the offer, wished to turn her 
attention to Mr. Goldwin, it seemed not impossible that it was 
something very like a proposal, and that he had arranged to take 
her silence as a refusal—always an unwise course, but not an 
uncommon one. Probably she might have heard of him again, but 
soon after his arrival in India his name appeared among those who 
had died of fever in an unhealthy season.” 

Miss Wilson stopped, and hid her face in her hands, while her 
listener groaned— 

“ Only a letter indeed,” she said—“ Oh! Bienfaisante it is too 
dreadful.” 

‘*My dear,” said Miss Wilson looking up, ‘‘ don’t distress 
yourself; it is over now. Bertha was very fortunate in some 
things ; she was very very happy in her pupils; and the love of 
Children is the most comforting thing in all the world. Look 
at me, dear, I am not unhappy now.” 

“© You, you? Oh! Bienfaisante, is it your own story ?” 

“T have long wished you to know it,” said Miss Wilson in a 
low voice, ‘‘and you know myname is Bertha,” 

ANNIBAL. 





QUIS SEPARABIT ? 
Ah! rather—who shall not ! 
So ready with the knife, 
In this cold word of strife, 
Are Men, and Time, and Change, 
And all that compound strange, 
Which we call Life. 


Light hearts, light joined bands, 
How easy they to sever! 

How readily fresh-started 
On some new chace, with promise bright; and lack 
Even the grace to sigh on looking back. 


But hearts of deeper truth 
Close-clinging, tendril-twined 
Can blight, or cold, or wind 
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Or elements combined 
Suffice to part?—yet Lo! 

The thunder bolt, the blow,— 

And Love lies low. 


’"Twere treason to deny 
That Love can die. 
Oh! Death, 
Thy purging breath 
Touches the flower,— 
And, in an hour, 
It turns to dust ; 
Yet to arise 
"Neath brighter skies 
After brief night, 
Secure for ever more, from scar or stain or slight. 
Love! fairest growth of Heaven, 
‘Lent to us, more than given, 
Who would not pray, 
Rather than see thee droop in slow decay, 
“Lord! let it die.” 


Fond Death—hardly less kind 
Than Sleep, thy Sister, 

(Frail Nature’s nurse). 

Thy seeming curse 
Is but a mask, 
We meekly ask— 

Dark servant of a King 

Into His Presence bring. 
Shadow pale 
Darkening our vale, 

Lead to the Light 

Through this, Love’s troubled night, 
To dawn above : 

For Love is God, as God is Love. 


My heart would rest 
In silence blest ; 

For who can fitly sing 

Until on Seraph’s wing, 


Love’s Resurrection. 
GuUARTERICK VERE. 
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DR. EMILY GOLDNAHAIR, oz, THE RESULT OF FEMALE 
SURGERY. 


Ture could be no doubt about it. Poor young Colonel Dashwood’s 
leg must come off. Mortification would set in otherwise. 

‘* Will you tell him, Mama, or shall I ?” asked his eldest sister. 

‘‘T will, my love,” replied Mrs. Dashwood. ‘‘ John, my dear boy,’’ 
said she, entering her son’s room, “all the doctors concur in one 
opinion ; your leg must be amputated.” 

_ “Does Dr. Emily Goldnahair say so too ?” asked Colonel Dashwood. 

‘Yes, dear child,” answered his Mama. 

‘“‘'Very well then, let it be done. But mind you, Mother, I’m not 
going to be mangled by any of these country fellows. If Dr. Gold- 
nahair won't do it, it shan’t be done at all.” 

‘¢T will ask her,” said Colonel Dashwood’s Mama. 

‘Say, ‘if she doesn’t mind,’ Mother,” cried the young man after 
her. ‘ Put it civily.” 

Mrs. Dashwood soon came back, accompanied by Dr. Goldnahair. 

‘Would it be troubling you too much ?”’ asked the sufferer, “ I 
don’t like asking you, only these country fellows are such awful 
bunglers.” 


‘‘T shall be most happy,” responded the Surgeon. ‘I will come 
the first thing to-morrow morning.”’ 

By 11 o’clock the next day, every preparation had been made for 
the operation. Several of the country fellows were in attendance, and 
many more had expressed ap earnest wish to be present, to watch for 
their own improvement, the admirable conduct of the whole affair, 
under the skilful management of Dr. Goldnahair, the first surgeon of 
the day. 

Everything was ready, and Dr. Goldnahair took up the knife. 
‘Excuse me, though,” said she, laying it down again fora moment. 
‘“‘T should like to take off my chignon: the head requires to be kept 
cool in an operation of this kind.” 

“¢ By all means do so,” replied Colonel Dashwood. “I’m giving you 
an awful lot of trouble, I’m afraid.” 

The Doctor took her chignon off, and removed her rings and brace- 
lets. ‘‘Shall I give you some chloroform ?” she asked. 

‘No! please not, Doctor,” exclaimed the patient. 
dom I see you, that I couldn’t be so rude.” 


Dr. Goldnahair blushed, and taking up the amputating knife a second 


‘<Tt is so sel- 
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time, plunged it an inch or two into the leg of the sufferer. Then she 
paused. 

Poor fellow! It seemed such a pity to hurt him. Such a fine 
handsome young man he was! And the sweet earnest expression of 
his eyes quite unwomanned her. No Spartan could have lain more 
still, in spite of the agony he was undergoing. She knew—she felt 
it in her inmost heart, that it was the sight of her that made him so 
patient. Large tears gathered in the Doctor’s eyes, and fell, one by 
one, upon the gash she was now cutting deeper and deeper in the 
patient’s leg. 

“ This will never do!” muttered Dr. Goldnahair to herself. Turn- 
ing to Mrs. Dashwood she said, ‘“‘1 am a little hysterical. Might I 
ask for some sal-volatile ?” 

It was brought, and one of the country fellows mixed it for her. 
‘‘ Thanks,” said Dr. Goldnahair. ‘Hand me the clips forthe arteries, 
please.”” 

‘‘ Don’t you think me an awful bore, Doctor?” asked the patient; his 
accents getting rather weak. 

Even the clever Surgeon’s voice shook as she answered, ‘ Not at all. 
You bear it very well. I have only got to saw the bone through now, 
and then I shall have done. A little more sal-volatile, please.” 

‘¢ Don’t trouble about the bone, Dr. Goldnahair,” said Colonel Dash- 
wood. ‘I always think that is such rough work for a lady.” 

But the young Colonel’s politeness had the worst possible effect 
upon his Doctor. Struggles or groans she was inured to, but this 
quiet, gentlemanly heroism, this delicate consideration, quite upset her. 
No doubt, if Dr. Goldnahair might have had a ‘good cry,’”’ she could 
have gone on again, but she was determined to resist to the utter- 
most. The violent effort to restrain her feelings, however, made her 
extremely faint, and before she was aware, she had swooned upon her 
saw. 

The Doctor was carried into the adjoining room, where, by the use 
of restoratives, consciousness was at length recalled. As soon as she 
came to herself, she expressed a desire to return at once to her work. 

‘‘ John wouldn’t hear of it,’ said Mrs. Dashwood. ‘ He said he 
had given you quite trouble enough, and that Smith or Brown could 
do the rest.” 

So one of the country fellows had to “ finish the job,” after all. 

Lucy M. Paxrxrr. 











RANDOM ESSAYS. 


Surety if there be one subject upon which above all others the age 
pre-eminently prides itself, it is upon the success of scientific research 
and of positive philosophy. Its advocates are legion in number, and 
their very names equal the roll of Battle Abbey both in length and 
strength. They have on their side many of the ripest thinkers and 
many of the most talented writers of the day, and so far as outspoken 
public opinion goes, they would seem to have it all their own way. 
Yet if we look a little below the surface, brilliantly polished as it is, 
and bejewelled with the frosty radiance of a hundred gems of mental 
glitter, we cannot help feeling that the sparkle is only glitter, and we 
soon remember that paste will glitter, though not so brightly, at least 
with something of the splendour of the diamond; and really it would 
seem on mature reflection as if the jewels were not after all so very bright, 
as if they made a great deal of show and were really worth very little. 
Philosophy numbers amongst its adherents many of the most talented 
men and women of the day, but after all we cannot help thinking that 
it is but little better than a splendid failure—vanitas vanitatum et 
omnia vanitas. Sosing these modern followers of Solomon. And though 
to the supreme wisdom of Solomon in a day before revelation such 
sentiments come naturally at the close of an over brilliant career, we 
cannot admire or permit them in those who may have the Hebrew 
king’s misanthropy in all its sadness, but never his excuse. If the 
swan be allowed to sing a sad song at the end of his fair life, he has 
at least. gladdened us by his brilliant plumage while life lasted ; but 
for those who have done nought to enrich the life of others but have 
only eaten the perilous fruit of their own sad hearts, no such excuse 
can be claimed. 

They have done nothing to alleviate the infinite sum of human 
suffering, little to make a single life the brighter or fuller—nay more, 
on minds, less elevated than their own, they have exerted only an evil 
influence, they have taken from them the truths that were once vital, 
and have left instead only the dry bones of scholastic lore, stripped of 
life and vigour, made bare of all that can afford healthful nourishment. 
Many of its firmest quondum supporters are deserting it : many of them 
have found out, all fine as it is, it is also like imperfect or miniature 
character, very brilliant on the surface but very limited—sounding well 
but very hollow. These reflections are scarcely original, for they are 
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forced upon us by the perusal of three books—The life of Buckle, The 
Autobiography of John Stuart Mill, and The Personal Recollections 
from Early Life to old Age of Mary Somerville. The philosophers of 
the day flit past us like feeble marionettes well drilled on wires, and 
well made up to look like real men and women, but, like the puppets 
Genoese Punchinello, mere dolls after all. Not even live dolls, but 
merely empty things of shreds and patches—visions, creations of fancy, 
not pleasing or painful realities. They are, all of them unreal, the men 
and women they treat of are phantoms, they are the stuff that dreams 
are made of. They are realized problems out of algebra, trying them- 
selves to solve insoluble problems and failing drearily at last. Such 
characters seem in a way to have striven for the highest end as only 
faith and appreciation can understand the highest. And as faith is to the 
purely philosophic mind but a dead letter, they are literally nowhere. 
The problems they would solve are beyond, outside, above them, and at 
the end the philosophic mind leaves the problems it attempted to solve 
still. unguessed and less easy to conjecture upon now than at first. 
Much time that might have been spent in action has been wasted in 
dreaming, profitless alike to dreamer and to him to whom the dream is 
related. Sad dreams of universal famine, with never a thought to 
utilize them and stave off hunger. Ah! no. Such books as Mill’s or 
Buckle’s Life impress upon us all too sadly the dim strange unreality 
of the life their writer or their subject lead. Such lives teach us the 

divinity of action, the good of doing, the fallacy of spending the golden 
hours in dreaming dreams that cannot come true, nor will be realized. 
Against our will they force us into the other groove, they make us see 
that the almost brute life has often in it something nobler than the 
existence of absorption. The bodily world becomes elevated over the 

world of intellect—they are dim outpourings of a soul in search of 

. Something better than she had known.” 

They are the dreary saddening expressions of a sensible belief that 
there is nothing better, and as our only refuge from despair we fly to 
the actual practical life in which at least some tangible good is to be 

seen, in which anyhow we may do somewhat to leave the world 
brighter than we found it, and at least to make it happier while we 
are init. So we open Mrs. Somerville’s volume and see how the ear- 

nest eager discoverer, simpler, more human, more enthusiastic and 
larger in her sympathies, tries unconsciously, and unconsciously suc- 
cceds in helping the great spread of truth in the world, in bringing all 
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her great faculties to bear in living her life wholly and simply in the 
pursuit—entire and unselfish of beneficial knowledge—and verily she 
did her work. She left far more thandid her male contemporaries, 
her mark upon the age, she benefitted humanity and ennobled herself, 
she lived esteemed and loved, and died lamented, not only by a small 
and admiring circle, but by the world. She proved sufficiently that 
‘ Lives of great men all remind us 
We may make our lives sublime 
And departing leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of Time.” 





LOVE’S SHIPWRECK. 


’*T was on a most delicious dewy morn, 
Love roused by kisses from the golden dawn, 
And being in a listless mind 
Lay still and gossipped to the western wind, 
Who soon proposed, Love’s ennui to dispel, 
They two should wander over hill and dell 
Seeking delights, and whisp’ring to the day 
That ‘‘ Love in idleness” had passed that way. 
They started, taking with them as they passed 
Some restless cloudlets on the earth to cast, 
Left soon Aurora’s roseate path behind 
And met the lark proclaiming to mankind 
Her love of light and life in thrilling song, 
So listening to her strain they hurried on. 
While on the road, Love quite made up his mind 
To pass his day exploring with the wind, 
No vagrant fancy should his heart ensnare, 
Or turn him from his purpose unaware. 
So far so good; but now alas ! he spies 
Wand’ring below, a heedless nymph who hies 
Swiftly through flowing shade and meadow fair, 
Encircled round by waves of golden hair. 
Forgetful of his good intentions quite 
Love follows her with hasty step and light. 
His friend abandoned thus swept through the trees, 
And gently whispered to the morning breeze, 

Cc 
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So onward past and left Love to his fate, 

It being quite impossible for him to wait. 
Meanwhile pursuer gained on the pursued, 

And nearer soon his latest fancy viewed, 

But she reluctant, startled, half afraid, 

Her way through boughs of tangled foliage made. 
Just now as both at headlong speed advanced, 
Across their path a murm’ring river branched, 

Love felt his prize was now within his hand 

When bounding down the bank she left the land, 
And swiftly in a skiff of reeds moored near 

Over the streamlet crossed impelled by fear. 
Despairing, vanquished Love stood looking on 

As to the further shore she sailed along, 

Which having gained no moment did she lag 
Through tangled sedge, ’mid watery growth and flag, 
She fled, and right against a prying gorse bush ran. 
Fond Love now cri’d the Fates approved his plan, 
For tangled ’mongst the prickles quite secure 

Her waves of shining hair and golden lure, 

The nymph imprisoned was constrained to stay 
While on forget-me-nots who passed that way. 

And formed a perfect raft, Love now embarked 

The peril of his venture ne’er remarked, 

But with more haste than skill seized bulrush oar 
And pulled exulting toward the longed for shore. 
Too occupied worse luck for him to note 

The squabble of two frogs whose angry croak, 
Though drown’d amidst the nymph’s despairing cries, 
Rose just in front, the cause some dragon flies, 
Unheeding love rowed forward all the same 

And right against the two belligerents came, 
Unable to withstand so rude a shock 

To pieces went the raft as on a rock. 

So struggling in the water all pell mell 

’Mongst rushes, frogs, and tlowers our poor Love fell! 
Mid all the talk and hubbub that ensued, 

The wind this moment passing stop’d and viewed 
Love's doleful plight, forgave him, lent his aid 
And helped him dripping on dry land to wade, 
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Meanwhile the nymph, the hapless cause of all, 
An effort made to profit by Love’s fall. 

Freeing herself with cruel force at last 

She fled, and left the bushes overcast 

By handfuls of her shining tresses fair, 

Which (witnessing what Love will do and dare) 
Remain, by him, being changed into, they say, 

The golden flower of the gorse to-day. 

Emity JENKINSON. 





MY GARDEN. 


Have you ever compared the people you meet to flowers? Do 
not think me mad, and do not curl up your lip in ridicule at 
such an idea, but bear with me a little while, and I think I will 
make you see what I mean. Look around amongst your own 
circle of friends and see if there is not some one who reminds you 
of a stock, for instance, for I know some such, and think they are 
not such an uncommon type, but you may know one or two as well. 
My friends the stocks are sensible, pleasant, unimaginative people, 
they are usually women—in fact, I do not think there could bea 
man stock—Good Housekeepers, and steady going, common place, 
good creatures. Do you follow me? Well now let me introduce 
you to a Camelia. She is just coming into the room, a tall 
stately Beauty. There is no life or animation about her; she is 
only good to look at, not to pluck, and as for choosing her for my 
daily companion through life, Good Heavens! No. But I knowa 
flower, not half so fine or so beautiful, (perhaps you would not stop 
to look at it twice) which I think worth the Camelia ten times over. 
It is—do not laugh—only the Mignonette. Dear good little soul ! 
how sweet she is, and how unselfish. Always giving out fragrance, 
because she cannot help it. Always thinking for others, and yet 
so naturally and without any fuss, that you find every one enjoying 
the comfortable and cheery influence she dispenses without ever 
thinking whence it comes. 

Should your fate throw a Mignonette in your path, take my 
advice, pluck it, wear it in your bosom and cherish it, you will not 
repent it. 


If you will have a little patience with me, I will tell you of a 
c 2 
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flower I once knew. It has faded alas! long since,.but it is sweet 
to me to dwell upon her memory. She was a Clematis; delicate, 
fragile, trusting ; too delicate and sensitive for this world, and so she 
left it. She should have been carefully tended aud allowed to twine 
‘fat her own sweet will” round some loved protecting support ; 
and then she would have grown in rich luxuriance, giving her love 
and gentle sweetness without stint. But this poor little Clematis 
found no such support I speak of. She thought she had found it, 
and trusted, as her nature was, giving herself heart and soul to him 
she loved. But the wall she clung to crumbled away and the 
storms came and beat upon the Clematis, and she withered away, 
and died. Some one found her, and lifted her up and transplanted 
her; but it was of no use. She had expended all her strength in 
that one gift of herself; her life springs were sapped and she never 
survived the shock. Some day, if you like, I will show you a little 
grave in a country churchyard, with Clematis growing over it. 

But I did not mean to sadden you when I began. Come with 
me and I will make you laugh. Do you see those curious shaped 
comical looking Orchids over there? those are two of the jolliest 
Schoolboys I know, fulljof life and merriment and fun. Their 
father was an Orchid before them ; they are typical of a race which 
I hope will never die out in England. So say I—long live the 
Orchids! Iam not going through the whole flower garden, so do not 
be afraid. I will not weary you with my eccentricities much longer, 
but I must introduce you to one more before I have done. He is 
an Oleander, not one of the sickly looking, pale, slender Oleanders 
you see in this country, but the rich crimson Oleander which grows 
so luxuriantly in thick shrubs in Italy, and which fills you with 
intense pleasure as you look at it against the rich blue-green of an 
Ttalian luke. 

This Oleander is a man, as I have intimated, and he is one in 
intercourse with whom you will derive profound delight. His 
mind is richly stored with the treasures of a graceful and powerful 
intellect, imagination, poetry, genius! and withal, he is a genial 
companion and a true friend. Do you know an Oleander? I do. 
We all know people of the Holly tribe with their sharp prickles 
all over, these are not comfortable people to live with; nor are the 
Nettles, which are if anything more aggravating, for they sting you 
often in the tenderest point, and it takes a long time to recover 
from the pain they ruthlessly inflict. Give these men and women a 
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I mean Ball to night. 


THE HUNTER. 





THE HUNTER. 


Down from the mountains, 
Down through the snow 
Cometh a Hunter, 
At even-glow. 
‘‘ Would there were some‘ one, 
‘¢ Some one,” he sighs, 
“ Waiting to greet me 
‘‘ With love-lit eyes. 
‘ But the one maiden 
“For whom I yearn, 
‘¢ Rich and so lovely 
‘6 My love would spurn. 
“ No longer lonely 
‘* My life would be 
“Tf I thought only 
“ My love loved me.” 


Up at her window, 
Sings a fair maid, 

Watching the mountains 
Creep into shade ; 

‘“‘ Play silver moonbeams, 
“Play round his path, 

‘¢ Shine stars, and light him 
“‘ Safe to his hearth. 

“‘ Would I might cheer him 
‘‘ Back from the chase, 

“ But in his love-thoughts 
“TI have no place ; 

‘© No longer lonely 
“« My life would be, 

“Tf I thought only 

‘‘ My love loved me.” 
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wide berth. But Iam running on too long and—dear me! it is 
getting late, and I am due at Lady Willoughby’s Flower Show, 
Au revoir; I trnst we may meet again. 


M. L. E. 
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Ah! ’tis the Hunter 4 
Comes down the street ; 
In the bright moonlight 
Their glances meet : 
In that one moment 
Eyes have revealed 
All the sweet secret § 
Lips have kept sealed. i 
Hunter and maiden 
Hie to their rest, 
One thought of rapture 
Filling each breast ; r 
‘No longer lonely % 
“ My life will be, 
“* Now I know only 
‘* My love loves me.” 


Percy Hamttron. 


SIR ROLAND THE CRUSADER. 


A Ballad. 


Part I. 
They stood within the oaken hall, 


~ As evening dews began to fall : 


Through rich-dyed panes the moonbeams played 
In fitful glimmering light and shade. 


Alone they stood—a gallant knight, E 
Sir Roland Dabernon he hight, f 
A maiden fresh as morning dew, 3 
The Lady Rosamund Carew. 


The warrior came of ancient race 
Renowned for valour and for grace, 
And noblest of its sons was he, 

A perfect flower of Chivalrie. 
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Yet coyly looked the maid askance, 
Nor raised her eyes to meet his glance, 
And when he sought her hand to press, 
Coldly she turned from his caress. 


; 


“Lady,” he cried, “‘ Why answer nay ? 
“T urge & not to speak to-day, 

“ My love ‘shall only grow with time, 
‘‘ In every place, in every clime! 


‘¢ T ask no vow, no plighted troth, 

‘¢ For love is not a moment’s growth: 
‘¢ But only bid me not despair, 

‘“¢ And years of waiting I can bear.” 


“ Never !” she said, with downcast eye, 

“ Tt cannot be; nay, ask not why, 

‘¢ For lapse of years no change shall bring 
‘¢ While roses bloom and laverocks sing.” 


¢ Oh say not so! oh why so brief? 

‘¢ Sweet lady, crush me not with grief! 
‘‘ Say why can naught your bosom move 
‘¢ To listen to my tale of love ?” 


‘¢ A maid’s best reason,” she replied — 

‘¢ T will not wed ;” and then she sighed, 
Her golden head still downward bent, 
Her blue eyes on the ground intent. 


‘Then fare you well ! I join the host 

‘¢ Bound for the far Judsean coast, 

‘* Come weal or woe, come life or death, 

“¢ My love shall cease but with my breath.” 


‘¢ God speed you!” That was all she said, 
And still she lifted not her head, 

Though half-relenting was her tone, 

One long last look, and he was gone ! 


Parr II. 


Three years have passed ; with sun and shower, 
Sowing and reaping, bud and flower, 
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Once more the autumn tints are bright, 
But where, oh where, the Red Cross Knight? 


The Lady Rosamund is queen 

Of all her father’s proud demesne, 

And knights and barons far and wide 
Have sought her hand and been denied. 


Fair moonlight silvers wood and lea ; 

It shimmers o’er the far blue sea, 

And pours through blazoned panes a stream 
Red as the sun’s departing beam. 


The maiden sits within her bower, 

A lovely but a drooping flower— 
Her lute disused, with broken string 
To which she erst would sweetly sing. 


Now softly enters Melisende, 

Her handmaid, kinswoman and friend ; 
The playmate of her childish years, 
And sharer of her smiles and tears. 


“ Lady, without a Palmer stands, 

“« Newly returned from distant lands, 
“¢ And craves for Mary’s sake the boon 
“To rest him till to-morrow noon.” 


‘¢ A Palmer, Melisende ! saidst thou ? 

‘¢ Alas! a word disturbs me now! 

‘* What means this foolish anxious start, 
‘¢ This tumult of my beating heart ? 


“‘ Go, greet him fair, this pious guest, 

‘‘ Give him of bed and board the best, 
‘¢ And I will for my guerdon crave 
“Some relic from our Saviour’s graye.” 


‘* Lady, his fast he may not break, 
‘* Nor rest his limbs that sorely ache, 
‘* Till you shall deign to lend an ear 
“To tidings you alone may hear.” 


“ T fathom not why Palmer-guest 
“ Should make of lady such request, 
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‘¢ T tremble, scarcely knowing why, 
“ Yet I may not his suit deny. 


‘¢ Bid him await me in the hall, 

«« And thou, be near, that should I call, 

‘¢ Thou mayst come quickly to my aid 

‘¢ The hood makes not the monk, ’tis said. 


Parr III. 


The arras screen is pushed aside, 

The screen of gorgeous colours dyed ; 

The lady stands within the hall, 

While the soft moonbeams paint the wall. 


Within the oriel stands the guest, 
With folded arms across his breast ; 
Gazing with fixed and earnest eye 

On the fair moon and starlit sky. 


He bends him low with courtly grace, 
But yet with half-averted face, 
Way-worn his garb, his habit mean, 
But statelier form was never seen. 


“‘ Father, your blessing I implore, 

“ Say, come you from that holy shore 

‘¢ Whose streams obeyed the Prophet’s rod, 

*¢ Whose hills and vales our Lord hath trod ?” 


“¢ Lady, from that fair land I come, 

‘¢ From our dear Lord’s thrice blessed tomb, 
‘“‘ Which, praise to Him, the Paynim swarms 
‘“« Have yielded to our conquering arms,” 


“ Among the host, say, knew you one, 
‘« In every grace he stood alone, 

‘“« The model of a Christian knight ; 

‘“ Sir Roland Dabernon he hight ?” 


“¢ Alas! fair maid, I knew him well; 
‘¢ Sorely I grieve his fate to tell, 

‘¢ He set no value on his life, 

‘¢ And ever sought the hottest strife. 
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‘¢ His hopes were blighted, he would say, 
‘* And so he flung God’s gift away. 

‘* Lady! what ails you? Was he near 

** To you by kin, or ties, or dear?” 


“Was! Is he dead? You mock my woe. 
‘“‘ Speak! breathes he yet on earth below ?” 
She gasps, a deathly hue comes o’er 

Her cheek, she sinks upon the floor. 


A smile lights up his rugged brow 

As o’er the maid he bends him low— 
One magic word he softly speaks 
Brings back the red flush to her cheeks. 


“ Roland? Ah no! it cannot be: 
‘“‘T never more his face may see, 

‘¢ "Tis but some vision fever-born, 

‘¢ To vanish with the break of morn.” 


As fearfully she lifts her eyes 

He flings to earth his masking guise 

Of Pilgrim hat and staff and hood ; 

‘‘ Not so!” he cries, * But flesh and blood !’ 


‘* Roland! my long-lost one, come home 
‘¢ To save me from an early tomb. 

‘‘T care not now my love to hide, 

‘“‘ T soon had followed, hadst thou died ! 


“ Forgive, forgive ! I knew thy love, 

‘* And proudly sought its strength to prove, 
‘* And all too late, three bitter years, 

Have I been weeping contrite tears.” 


He stooped to kiss her fair young brow— 
“ Beloved, no more of sorrow now, 
“‘ Thou tell’st me I have now thy heart, 
‘“‘ Henceforth let nought but death us part.” 
8. G. 8. Y. 








Fighting, yes, fighting, dear, 
All the day long, 

Truth against falsehood, dear, 
Right against wrong. 


Does one grow weary, dear ? 
Yes, now and then, 

Weary of women, dear, 
Weary of men. 


What does one do then, dear ? 
Fight to the end, 

God for one’s helper, dear, 
You, for one’s friend. 


Herneicn Scuwarz. 





THE EDITOR’S GREETING. 


Tne Powder Magazine enters to-day upon the thirteenth year of its 
existence. During that period it has of course passed through a good 
many different phases, and appeared under a good many different forms. 
Where is the child amongst us who has not done the same ?—who 
has not donned a variety of garments during a similar number of years 
—long clothes, short clothes, fantastic clothes, shapely clothes, till at 
last it assumes the ordinary every-day garb of its fellows. The Pow- 
der Magazine presents to day the modest simple appearance of most of 
its contemporaries. 

Some of its old friends are faithful to it still. Some indeed have 
soared away to higher spheres, and are filling wider circles than ours, 
with the full fragrance of the flower we had known, and delighted in, 
asa bud. Many too have fallen out from its ranks altogether, and 
find amid other, and possibly more congenial occupations, but little 
leisure wherein to read our Magazine, much less to contribute to its 
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pages. And some alas! there are, who have no longer eyes to see, 
nor tongue to speak, nor hands to lift the pen that was wont to charm 
and teach us, but have passed away beyond the narrow limits of earth’s 
learning, to that spot where all things are known, even as we our- 
selves are known. 

But this is a sad and solemn subject into which to have wandered 
this New Year’s Day. The Powder Magazine is flourishing still, and 
its members all, both old and young, are vigorous and fresh. Last 
year’s production is a proof of this. We have travelled far and wide, 
to the north of Scotland and poked about among the crabs and 
flounders there; we have dallied by the shores of Lake Como; we 
have had an adventure in Spain; we have visited various “old 
castles” replete with interest and romantic associations. We have 
also struck boldly into the realms of fiction, we have scaled the 
heights of poetry; we have tried our hands at pictorial art; we 
have not even left unvisited the sweet muse Euterpe, but have carol- 
led away to her lustily. That we have not absolutely failed in any of 
these things is something, I think. That we might have done most 
of them better is true, no doubt. But then, might not the same thing 
be said with equal truth of all human performances ? 

Still if there is a better thing possible, why should we not at least 
strive to attain it. Take our illustrations for instance. We have 
but four inthe year (last year there were only three), why should 
they not be a great deal better than they are? A little more fore- 
thought in the design, a little more care in the drawing, a little more 
judgment, and perhaps a little more practice too in the use of the 
anastatic materials (in which there are undeniable difficulties to be 
overcome) and better results would decidedly be obtained. The same 
may be said of many of the papers. Ifthe authors would carefully 
think out their subjects before they begin to write; if whilst they 
are writing, they would endeavour to be terse and concise in their 
expressions ; if after they have written, they would read through 
their manuscripts critically, and leave out all superfluities, there 
would be much less work for the Editor to do, and the papers would 
appear far more complete and original both in design and execution 
than they often do now. Dare I make the same remark about much 
of the poetry, or is that too sacred and sensitive a matter to be ap- 
proached thus lightly ? : 

And now, in conclusion, let me crave your forgiveness for the free- 
dom of these remarks. For many other things indeed I ought to 
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crave forgiveness too, for past errors and negligences, for faults of 
omission and commission. But as everybody is expected to turn over 
a new leaf at this era, so I hope shall I, (might not some new leaves 
also be found among the pages of the Powder Magazine ?), and while 
I beg of you to accept this pledge, let me at the same time wish you 
all, old friends and new, friends known and unknown, a very hearty 
very happy New Year. 





LIFE’S MILESTONES. 


TuxrE is no oue probably who has not felt the sadness which be- 
longs to the stated high-days and holidays of life. As children we 
look forward to them from one anniversary to another, and when 
one does not quite fulfil our expectations, we regard the disappoint- 
ment as an unfortunate chance for which the next festive time will 
amply atone. Unwillingly, and by means of frequent repetition, we 
learn the lesson that happiness is a capricious guest, coming often 
when least expected, and absenting himself when we have prepared 
for his reception. The calendar of féte-days diminishes indeed in 
most cases as people grow older, busier and more solitary, but some 
cannot be put aside or slurred over without churlishness or selfish- 
ness. On New Year’s day, for instance, everyone feels it a duty to 
be happy, or rather perhaps “festive,” and yet there is a tinge of 
melancholy about such an occasion which most people feel, if they 
do not express it. We try honestly to keep up the character of the 
day: we twine with willing hearts the “ one wreath more for use 
and wont,” but we cannot but be dimly conscious of a vague re- 
gret, of memories which, however originally bright, look wan 
and ghastly through the haze of the past. Neither are sunny lives 
exempt from this feeling, for those whose years have been the 
happiest are not likely to part from them with the least regret, and, 
except to the very young, memory is stronger than hope, and 
yesterday nearer than to-morrow. So when year by year, according 
to time-honoured custom, we play the old games with changed play- 
ers, retrospect is unavoidable and a certain amount of regret is its 
necessary companion. What we have to bear in mind is, how much 











30 TIMES AND SEASONS FOR ARTIST-LIFE. 


worse off we should be without memory, that pearly cloud made up 
of many stars— 


‘* Tt makes me sad to think of it but yet 
My days would not be better days should I forget ” 


And we cannot question the truth of the assertion that pleasure 
outlives pain— 


‘* Oh puissance du temps, oh légéres années, 
Vous emportez nos pleurs nos cris et nos regrets, 
Mais la pitié vous prend et sur nos fleurs fanées 
Vous ne marchez jamais ” 

It is well to have occasional points in our lives from which we can 
pause and look back, and since to dream over the past is too senti- 
mental a habit to be indulged in constantly we may welcome those 
days on which such an “ attendrissement’’ is permissible and bene- 
ficial, days consecrated, so to speak, to old associations, those “ little 
things on little wings which bear our souls te heaven.” 

H. B. M. 
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Purple Twilight makes the Poet 
Blossom into starry rhymes, 
Spring’s soft voice the rapt musician 
Answers back with silver chimes ; 
Crimson day-dawns, golden sunsets, 
Painter’s straining hands repeat, 
And the night’s deep silence, Science 
Needs to make her work complete, 


These are Artists,—Artists holy, 
Working each in his degree, 
Beating from creation’s rhythms 
Echoes of the life to be: 
Nature’s mystical discernment 
Mindful of their daily needs, 
Spreads for each in due succession, 
Starestrewn skies, and flower-grown meads, 
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But one Artist-life remaineth, 
One existence nobler far 
Than these feeble lives whose motions 
Into seasons subject are ; 
He, who leads it, knows no winter, 
No bad days of storm and strife, 
When he may not fill his being 
With the passion of bis life. 


He, the Poet lives in praising, 
He, Musician singeth aye, 
He, the Man of Genius learneth 
How to live, and how to die, 
He, the Painter, waiteth, watcheth, 
Through the night for light divine— 
This is Artist-life, this truly, 
Lord,— may such a life be mine! 
Herneicu Scuwarz, 





A PLEA FOR THE POOR AT CHRISTMAS. 





A very old song used to say, 

(I wish it could be sung this day) 

“ Christmas comes but once a year, 

* And when it comes it brings good cheer !”” 


Alas ! for the sick and needy 

That cry from our seething lanes,— 
Alas ! for the poor in our city 

As they cower o’er their empty fanes, 
Crowding for warmth and for shelter 

On desolate hearthstone and floor, 
More needy, more feeble, more lonely 

Than wild bird on the desolate moor. 
Oh! think of this, bright heirs of plenty 

Within your warm carpetted halls, 
Oh ! think of their clothing so scanty 

In the rain and the snow as it falls! 


M. A. H. 


Critic's Gorner. 


In the July P. M. there is a paper about Antwerp and the following curious passage 
occurs— 


“ Outside the Church there isa strange and repulsive sight—a lofty erection of 
stones, and at intervals in niches are figures of Saints and Angels—and at the top a 


Cross on which hangs a figure of Our Saviour—with his Mother and St. John on 
each side.’’ 


Now may I ask which of all these is the “ repulsive’ sight? Is it the Saints ? 
Is it the Angels? Is it Our Lady? Is it the Crucifix at the top? I fear the 
writer of the Antwerp Paper will have to encounter many “repulsive” sights in 
Heaven if she objects to their representations on earth. 


T also take this opportunity to say that before persons of the Protestant persuasion 
undertake to describe and criticise Catholic ceremonies and practices, they should 
thoroughly understand the subject—otherwise they make painful mistakes. For 
instance—the Hoste means the Blessed Sacrament, and should therefore have been 
spelt with a capital letter. 


I cannot but agree with ‘ Sceur Marie” in her wonderment at the slighting way 
people treat the Sign of the Crosa and Holy Water. That sign was placed on them 
in Baptism and yet they fear and slight it in after life, and such treatment must puzzle 
those who reverence that sign. 


The writer of the Antwerp Paper can easily get information about all Catholic 
forms, ritual, signs, and words, as they are quite as much in use in our English 
Catholic Church as in the Roman Catholic Church. 

J. M. Dawkins. 


N.B. The last part of this critic refers to the 2nd Antwerp Chapter in 
the October P. M. 





The Editor does not hold herself responsible for any opinions 
expressed by correspondents. 


The publication of the ‘Third part of My Second Lesson concerning 
Flounders” has been unavoidably postponed till the next Number. 








